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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE President-elect, Mr. F. Seymour Smith, took the chair at a general 

meeting held on the 9th October at Chaucer House, when Mr. James 

Revie, of Birmingham, addressed the members on the “ Proposals for 
amalgamation.” It lasted for two and a half hours, one of the longest on record, 
but Mr. Revie is to be congratulated in that he held the interest and attention of 
his audience to the end by the lucid and distinct manner in which he made his 
address. Unfortunately, only sixty-four members were sufficiently interested 
in the future to attend. Mr. Revie prefaced his remarks by reviewing, 
briefly, the history of the Association, referring to the need which caused it to 
be founded, its rapid increase in membership, and the important work it has 
accomplished. He then went on to explain and amplify the proposals as circu. 
lated in the current issue of the Assistant, drawing particular attention to the 
suggested Branch organization, representation on the new Council, and the 
conditions of membership. More than twenty members found questions to 
ask and remarks and comments to make, to which Mr. Revie replied. (Real 
regret was expressed at the necessary amalgamation of the Assistant with the 
Library Association Record.) Several sentimental reminiscences were heard, but 
it was realized that the present position cannot go on indefinitely, and that the 
“ Proposals ” will ensure an efficient and united profession. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Revie, and the meeting concluded with the usual 
announcements. 


A. R. H. 
es 

This issue contains the voting paper and envelopes for the ballot on amalga- 
mation with the Library Association. Any member who has not received one 
should write immediately to Mr. James Revie, Hon. Secretary, Reference 
Library, Birmingham, for a copy. It is hoped that on this vital question as 
complete a poll as possible will be obtained. It is necessary for 50 per cent. 
of members to record their votes, and for a two-thirds majority to be obtained 
for the proposals to be put into operation. 


We shall be publishing next month a slightly amended reprint of Sayers’ 
Grammar of classification, in the A.A.L. series. The price will be 7d. post free, 
and enquiries should be sent to Mr. S. W. Martin. We should like to take 
this opportunity of publicly expressing our thanks to Mr. Sayers for his kindness 
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in re-editing these pamphlets. The continued demand for them is the only 
real thanks assistants can give for Mr. Sayers’s long-continued work and interest 


in the Association. 
ee 


The next meeting will be a joint one with the London and Home 
Counties Branch, at Chaucer House, at 6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 13th Novem- 
ber. Mr. W. A. Munford, B.Sc., F.L.A., of Dover, will open a discussion on 
Nationalization. The Chair will be taken by Mr. Gurner P. Jones, B.A. As 
this subject has received some attention of late, and seems to be uppermost in 
the minds of many of our members, it is hoped that a large crowd will attend 
and express their views. The results of the election of officers and council 
will be announced at this meeting. 


Will members also please note that a Dance will be held at Chaucer House 
on Wednesday, 27th November, from 7.45 to 11.45 p.m. ? Tickets will be 2s., 
and may be obtained from Mr. W. C. Pugsley, Branch Library, High Road, 
Chadwell Heath, or any member of the Council. 


The following is an outline of the programme for the coming session: 


uth December. Meeting at Southwark Bridge Road District Library. 
Speaker: Mr. S. Holliday (Hendon). 
Subject: “ Restrictions.” 

1936. 

8th January. INAUGURAL MEETING at Great Hall, University College. 
Speaker: Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 

12th February. | Meeting at Dagenham Branch Library. 
Speaker to be nominated by the Eastern Division. 

25th March, Joint meeting with the London and Home Counties 

Branch of the Library Association at Chaucer House. 

Symposium of four papers on “Current problems in 
library work with children ”: ; 

(1) “Children’s lending and reference library 
work,” by Miss M. Watt-Smith (Fulham). 

(2) “ Talks and lectures to children,” by Miss E. M. 
Exley, F.L.A. (St. Marylebone). 

(3) “ Library work in the schools and school work 
in the libraries,” by Mr. P. Clare (Bermond- 
sey). 
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(4) “ Reading interests of children,” by Miss W. M, 
Longhurst (Croydon). 
22nd April. Joint meeting with the London and Home Counties 
Branch at the Warburg Institute. 
Speaker: Dr. Gertrud Byng. 
Address : “ The Work of the institute.” 
Meeting at Deptford Central Library. 
Speaker: Mr. H. V. Bonny, F.L.A. (Middlesex County). 
Subject : “ Librarianship as a profession.” 


PRONOUNCEMENTS 


OT being specialists in Cataloguing, we would not ordinarily venture 
either to praise or blame the new book by Mr. H. A. Sharp, except 
perhaps to observe that the Cataloguing examination will no longer be 
such a torture to students as it has been in the past. We would not even be 
provoked by Mr. Sharp’s chapter on annotation, with its attack on evaluation, 
since the people who believe in evaluation are well able to defend themselves, 
and in any case, the meaning the author chooses to put on the word is open to 
question. But when Mr. Sharp cites as his horrid example a portion of a note 
from Recommended Books, we must confess that we raise surprised eyebrows. 
In the first place, Recommended Books is not a catalogue, nor is it a list, as he 
states. It is a bulletin—a guide to current books for the library user. Nor 
are the notes in Recommended Books evaluative, in the sense of being critical. 
Criticism has already been exercised in selecting the books, and to attempt ina 
small bulletin to estimate the comparative value of the books chosen would be 
rather like trying to kick our own bottom. The notes are appreciative and 
descriptive, written to stimulate interest in the book. 
This is definitely true of the note to which Mr. Sharp takes exception— 
that to the book Conservatism and the future in February. He quotes the be- 


ginning of the note: “ It is one of the major criticisms of modern Conservatism 
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that it has failed to produce any considered and authoritative policy other than 
a negative anti-Socialism .. .” 

and says, “ We cannot believe that any librarian would be wise to use this note 
in his catalogue or bulletin.” (He would not, since the notes are copyright, but 
let that pass.) What Mr. Sharp presumably objects to is that the note is 
erroneous and misleading, and, possibly, politically biased. Mr. Sharp will, 
of course, have read the book. How then has he failed to see that the annotator 
is not only stating an opinion held fairly generally in political circles, but one 
admitted and emphasized in the book itself—the very reason, in fact, for the 
book’s existence? Lord Eustace Percy, in his opening chapter, says, “ Con- 
servatism is surely open to graver charges of neglect than the older Toryism.” 
And in the closing chapter, headed, significantly, The Electors demand a policy, 
Mr. E. T. Cook says, “ The electors are not interested in what has been done; 
they can only be converted into potential supporters of a Government by being 
convinced that it has a policy for the future.” And again,“ . . . dictatorship 
is not far off. If it is to be averted, the Conservative Party must formulate its 
alternatives much more clearly than it has yet done.” 

Having introduced the book, the annotator proceeds to record its spirit and 
matter in a portion of the note which Mr. Sharp does not think it necessary to 
quote. The rest of the note is, “ The essence of conservatism is surely a wish 
to conserve. ‘ Conserve what?’ one is entitled to ask, and this book is an 
attempt to supply an answer. It is not final or without blemish, but it provides 
a basis from which a comprehensive statement may emerge. At the worst, the 
authors, who are all practical politicians with a sense of reality, have done no 
harm to their party; at the best, they may have done it considerable service.” 

Is that note misleading? Or erroneous? Or politically biased? Is it 
worse than the note hurriedly pasted together from the preface, or the item of 
useless knowledge on the author’s right to write, or piece of literary body- 
snatching from the pages of the T.L.S.? Mr. Sharp would presumably answer 
yes to these questions. One wonders what he would say to an annotation in the 
1935 Booklist books, published by the American Library Association. It is of 
Hoover’s Challenge to liberty, and begins, “ An honest, if not brilliant, defense of 
a liberal capitalism, unfortunately turgid in style.” The vision of an outraged 
Mr. Sharp goes a little way towards explaining why American librarians have 
such a brilliant array of co-operative book-selection aids, bulletins, and lists at 
their disposal, while English librarians have—nothing. 

’ F. M. G. 
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AN ASSISTANT’S DIARY 
« SCRIPTOR ” 


gth September.—Received this morning a letter of most unusual nature. Tells of 
a dream, and one, moreover, dreamed by not one but several assistants on the 
same staff. Correspondent wants to know if any other staffs can show a 
similar phenomenon. Would be interesting, surely, to know of any. | will 
quote his description of the dream. 

“We were on duty in the lending department. The time was closing-time, 
but the borrowers would not leave the library. Others were still coming in 
to change their books. Each minute we became more and more agitated as 
the ‘ book-fiends ’ took not the slightest notice of our closing-time reminders, 
When it seemed on the point of developing into a veritable nightmare, the 
dream just faded out. The whole thing was extremely vivid, and such details 
as issue-trays, borrowers’ tickets, and date-stamps were perfect.” 

Several members of the staff have had this dream, and in each case the 
details and emotions experienced have been identical. I am no psychologist 
(though every librarian should be all things under the sun !), but it seems to me 
to have a simple explanation as to origin. Closing-time at this particular 
library is too late, and the assistants have most probably been rebelling, either 
consciously or unconsciously, perhaps both, against it. So would be glad to 
hear of any other staffs, or single persons, that have had similar experiences. 
roth September.—Had the misfortune this afternoon to cause dissatisfaction to lady 
borrower. She had sent her small boy to return two books, and a message 
asking us if we could find two others for her. Being alone on counter for 
the moment and a Saturday lunch-hour queue just being got rid of, had to tell 
said boy that we could not oblige this time. Little while later lady comes in 
quietly raging, and, as luck would have it, nobody at counter to serve. So 
demanded to know why I said I was too busy to oblige her, believing that | 
was merely too lazy to do so. _I refrained from repartee (which is always fatal 
to the good of the library), and just showed her that the regulations required 
borrowers to attend personally as far as possible, etc., and again affirming that 
I was too busy at the time. However, such perverseness must be borne by 
the assistant who would succeed both in the esteem of the borrowers and that of 
his superiors. And proved once again that no harm can come if the assistant 
refuses to take offence. For said borrower was just as amiable as usual by 
the time she went. 
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14th September.—Came across remarkable instance of loose classification this 
morning. Two books, both dealing with a certain Eastern country, and both 
having the name of that country in their similar titles, had been placed in two 
different places, some distance apart. Having brought this to notice of the 
Chief, he justified his placing by pointing out that one book included one or 
two islands without the political boundary of the country (a fact which he had 
obviously only just discovered himself), whereas the other did not. So, he 
sid, he had put the latter under the specific number for the country and the 
other under a more general heading, thinking not a whit where the public 
would expect to find it. 

This points once again to my contention, that Dewey is too technical and 
artificial for ordinary-sized libraries, having very little common-sense order 
about several classes. And in any case, any library using the decimal system 
should always have a qualified cataloguer and classifier, as often there are 
alternative places to put a book. These instances are by no means the first 
I have come across. 
22nd September.—Reading in L.A.R. Miss Hammond’s article on Cataloguing, 
wherein she states that “ the filer is the final arbiter of the Catalogue’s being.” 
This surely assumes too much, though being admittedly good theory. How 
many libraries, of medium size, turn this job over to the same assistant every 
time? It is not possible to specialize to such an extent, and if the cataloguer 
be worth his salt, should not be necessary. Moreover, is not practicable in the 
general training of assistants. Have noticed many subtle calls for specialization 
recently, and have myself endorsed many. But think this is going a little too 
far. 
26th September.—Had a case to attend to this day of borrower departing out of 
district with the book he borrowed. Being only a cheap fiction book, Chief 
inclined, after several unsuccessful applications to relatives, to book him up as 
defaulter and place book in replacements, cost of any action being so much 
more than value of the book. Deputy could not endorse this policy, as we 
have had several similar cases in recent times. A little extra expenditure is 
not wasted where an example and warning are necessary. However, left 
Deputy and Chief to gnaw the bone between themselves. I shall know result 
to-morrow, since I shall have to do the donkey work myself, whichever way 
it goes, 
15th October.—Noticed Mr. Editor’s remarks in this month’s AssistaNT concern- 
ing the scarcity of readers’ correspondence. Heartily endorse what he says. 
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Since this diary began, have received but some four or five letters, which fact 
puts my tail between my legs when recalling the hopes and aspirations of my 
first entry. One hears on all sides of broadcasters and writers in every field 
receiving so much correspondence that they must apologize for being unable to 
deal with it all! Are we too busy to read our magazine, too busy, or too lazy, 


to put pen to paper? Surely every one of 3,000 assistants does not always agree 
with everything that appears in these provocative pages! No wonder that the 
progress of our profession is so slow. 

17th October.—Borrower enquiring this afternoon the author of this “ Scarlet 
Pim-per-nel” book! Which set me to think how far short we have fallen of 
our educational ideals! But set me on a serious train of thought. To wit, 
why not make more use of the cinema in these days of well-known book-films? 
As, “Have you seen ‘ David Copperfield’? Then read the book. Better 
than the film!” and such-like notices. Or, attempting something further, 
“ Read the real facts of the French Revolution, so vividly portrayed in ‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel ’,” and so on. Will some enterprising librarian give us 
the lead? 

23rd October.—Much pleased to read in the Conference Report of Professor 
Laski’s advocacy of national advertising, a matter I mentioned in the diary some 
little time back. “I would have the librarian,” he says, ” make his services 
known . . . with as eager an emphasis as the brewer.” Many in his audience 
surely murmured “ Hear, hear!” One humble assistant would have done so, 
had he been there! Why shouldn’t we make the nation “ library-conscious,” 
just as much as “ beer-conscious”? Is there not someone in august L.A. circles 
eager enough to take up the matter? 

30th October.—Borrower brought in two books this evening, having been 
renewed a fortnight ago yesterday. When asked for penny fine on each, stated 
that he had ’phoned the renewal and asked that it should take effect from the 
day following, by which they would be just due to-day. No message to that 
effect had apparently been sent from the office, and besides, it could not be a 
rule to pre-date a book. Since, however, borrower was a very regular and 
well-known customer, did not quibble over a day. First time I had encoun- 


tered such an incident, and wondered if it were really so rare an occurrence. 
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VALUATIONS | 
T. I. M. CLULOW 
Tvs proper functioning of democracy demands the maintenance of a 


vigorous public opinion. In forming such opinion, of course, public 

libraries have only an agent’s part to play. They do but provide a 
channel by which the public may be reached by those with views to air. The 
cardinal virtue of the library’s work in this direction has not been the negative 
one of not taking sides, but the extremely valuable one of making accessible 
all sides, so far as they are available in print, and more particularly in books. 
The last distinction is important, for though newspapers are provided in 
libraries, it is usually on other grounds, and they generally play a negligible 
part in the library’s “ open forum ” activities. But besides being a source of 
opinion, provided as such by the public library, the Press is also a rival—in its 
function as a channel of opinion. Its cheapness makes it accessible to the 
same mass public which the library serves, and tends to mask the demerit 
that it rarely provides more than one side of the question. For two reasons 
then, the Press engages the interest of the librarian. 

Latterly, however, it has received attention from a wider field. The 
fierceness of this recent criticism arises in the main from a realization of the 
importance of the Press in modern democracy and a growing apprehension of 
something rotten in the state of Denmark. Most of the remedies proposed 
lose their value because of the limited understanding they display of the 
functions and organization of the modern Press. An attempt to make good 
this deficiency is to be found in a recent broadsheet issued by P E P on The 
State of the press. (PEP, it should be unnecessary to state, is Political and 
Economic Planning; its broadsheets, compiled by experts on the given subject, 
who forego all personal publicity, should be obtained by every librarian.) 
The report is essentially factual, and proposals for reorganization are deferred 
to a later pamphlet. It makes clear the position of the Press as an industry, 
notes the factors making for monopoly and big circulations, explains the 
“editing” of news through all the stages to the printed paper, and gives 
the results of an analysis of the treatment of news by certain papers and by the 
B.B.C. This last is of particular interest to librarians. “In general, the 
analyses show a smaller degree of gross or questionable bias and a much larger 
degree of unconscious, legitimate, or healthy bias than might . . . have been 
anticipated.” “None of the newspapers, of whatever tone or politics, gave 
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anything like as much prominence to news in the imperial, international, and 
foreign groups as the B.B.C.” (Does this point to a radio set in the news. 
room?) In pointing out a drop in circulation of provincial morning news. 
papers the report remarks “ the worst sufferers have been newspapers whose 
high journalistic standards are everywhere recognized.” It seems to me that 
not only does this survey bring fresh light to bear on the perennial newsroom 
question, but also that the time is ripe for the profession to set out its own 
peculiar experience in the matter. The Library Association could make it a 
vital contribution to a matter of great public importance. 

I have written above of the importance of the public library as a channel 
for providing both sides of a question. A case very much in point is to be 
found in an admirable list to hand from Sheffield: Abyssinia—Italy—the League 
of Nations. Well-produced, it lists books on all aspects of the dispute, and on 
the histories of the parties to it, quotes four points for each country and the 
League, and with a stroke of genius gives the relevant articles of the latter’s 
Covenant. If it has a fault it is simply this. For the ordinary voter the 
principal interest lies in this country’s attitude to sanctions, the arguments for 
and against which are best found at the moment in the columns of such papers 
as the Manchester Guardian, which deserved a mention in a list on so topical a 
question. That apart, this is, I think, library publicity and policy at 
its best. 

The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association has just 
published its third quinquennial report on the Municipal Library System of its 
area. It reveals the staggering progress of the last ten years. While popu- 
lation has increased by 76 per cent., the issues are up nearly 150 per cent., and 
nearly three times as many people are registered readers. The detailed 
analyses of these and other figures make interesting reading. Perhaps what 
stands out in the mind most after perusing the report is the extraordinary 
variations of practice in matters that should permit of at least an approach to 
standardization. Twenty-eight libraries, for instance, do no work with local 
schools; in others the work varies from showing classes over the library to 
loaning collections, Again, the validity of readers’ tickets varies from one 
to five years. Most astonishing of all, only 47 of 82 authorities publish annual 
reports, and 12 of these are only sent to the members of the authority con- 
cerned! Can it be that they have heard of Valuations? The great reference 
worth of this report is its prime justification; if it led to the removal of such 
anomalies as those noted above, it would more amply repay its compilers. 
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Annual Reports: Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Devon. 


Extract from the Birmingham report: “ The Committee . . . find them- 
selves unable to do more than indicate, by statistics . . . the progress made 
in the libraries they control.” Alas, it’s true! Six pages out of thirty com- 
prise the report, and even they are as full of figures as a Christmas cake of 
currants. Contrast either the Sheffield or the Manchester report. True, 
both had a fine new building to shout about. But that apart, they had just 
such a dull year as Birmingham to describe, and just such dull figures to set out. 
Yet out of such unpromising material, the northern towns contrive to produce 
reports that are readable as well as informative. They jointly top the list this 
month for their quiet all-round excellence. Devon County has chosen its 
tenth annual report to survey its progress from the beginning. Well enough— 
but stay, what’s this? “The cost of the County Library service (7d.) compares 
very favourably with that of Municipal services (16d. per head per annum).” 
Does it? In terms of services rendered? 


Bulletins: Burnley, Boston (U.S.A.), Southport, Burton, Newcastle Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 


Burnley’s cover is attractive; so is its book-selection. But most delightful 
of all is Robert Lynd’s essay on “ Books I cannot read.” Y.Y.’s aversions will 
find sympathetic reading in other eyes than mine, I know. | liked Southport’s. 
cover, and found the introduction to its list on Geography interesting, but I 
am puzzled by the list itself. It is selective, but can it be so selective as to 
omit Lyde’s Peninsular and Continental Europe or Semple’s Influences of geographic 
eavironment? Boston’s More books has a classical dignity that one expects from 
a people with such a taste for classical style architecture. But its fiction lists 
seem curiously lowbrow, with a large admixture of detective stories and 
Western yarns. “Detective story” is so frequent an annotation indeed as to 
call for a separate sub-heading. While to annotate R. C. Hutchinson’s One 
light burning as “ story of a trek through Siberian wastes.” . . . Still, perhaps 
we on this side of the Atlantic cannot fitly point the finger of scorn. Burton’s. 
bulletin contains a very good causerie by “ Philomath,” and Newcastle has some 
pertinent remarks on “ tuppenny ” libraries, which manage to avoid the usual 
common-places of this subject. 
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Lecture-lists: Bristol, Sheffield, Leeds. 


I am innately sceptical of all lectures, and library lectures in particular, 
But Sheffield and Leeds almost persuade me. Leeds has four speakers listed 
on “Tendencies,” Edith Sitwell, James Agate, Arthur Bryant, and E, M., 
Delafield. That the interest lies in the personalities rather than the subjects 
is revealed by the book-lists. Sheffield’s list is not so exclusively literary, but 
has equally the virtue of getting real authorities to speak instead of the nonen- 
tities one so often finds. Bristol sends Talks to children. The books listed 
seem to me too adult for the most part. Otherwise the subjects seem wholly 


interesting. The production of all three lists is beautifully done and a model 
for all. 


NEW MEMBERS 


ENTRAL.—S. W. C. Cook, Miss J. E. M. Sergeant (Hertford County); 
Cue Davies (Hamilton Public Library, Hamilton, Ontario); R. T. 
Eldridge (Greenwich) ; Jan G. Ellis (Denbigh County, Ruthin) ; Margaret 
Rollinson (Nottingham); Edward S. Willey (Abingdon); Margaret H. 


Young (St. Bride Foundation Library). 


Midland.—Muriel Bennett (Stoke-on-Trent) ; Miss I. M. Craig, Miss B. V.T. 
Manders (Birmingham) ; Betty Neville Johnson (Worcester County, Worcester); 
R. F. Miner (Walsall) ; Barbara Alice Morley (Derby) ; Albert Rollason (Wolver- 
hampton); Fred. Tromans (Halesowen); Nora S. Tyler (Dudley); Miss E. M. 
Westwood (Smethwick). 


North-western.—F, S. Parsonage (Liverpool) ; Miss E. Smith (Widnes). 
South Wales.—Daniel E. J. Davies (Swansea). 

South-western.—Doris C. Cook (Horsham). 

South-eastern.—Joan M. Twort (Bognor Regis). 


RESIGNATIONS.—Miss B.*M. Dovey (Birmingham); Miss E, P. Jones 
(Stafford); Miss E. Webster (Derby); Miss P. M. Wilkins (Cheltenham). 
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ON THE EDITOR’S DESK 


HE number of books on book-selection for the student, and the number 
aa tools for the book-selector, are recognized to be lamentably few. 

And what books there are are nearly all American, and naturally American 
in outlook. For two reasons, therefore, one welcomes Living with books, by 
Helen E. Haines (Columbia University Press: Humphrey Milford, 20s.). 
Firstly, as a book which should become a standard text-book for students and a 
Bible for book-selectors; and secondly, as a book which, despite its American 
origin, is entirely international in outlook. It is a big book and an expensive 
one, but no library and no student can dare to be without it. Why, I hope to 
proceed to show. 

The book is divided into four parts, which are called, in order, “ Founda- 
tions and backgrounds,” “ Values and appraisals,” “Substance and product,” 
“Exploration and discovery.” To the theorist of book selection, the first 
section will be most interesting, since it deals entirely with principles. So 
interesting is this section that I wished it had been longer, especially the chap- 
ters headed “ Books for people,” and “Testing book values.” Though it is 
obvious that research into reading habits has gone much farther in the United 
States than here, from the number of Miss Haines’s references, the author 
emphasizes the need for more and more knowledge of people as the foundation 
of book selection. She says that “ knowledge of readers must be constantly 
enlarged and clarified if book selection is to be made adequate and intelligent,” 
and as her first principle of book selection, she lays down the rule, “ Study 
your community and know its general character, special characteristics, racial 
elements, chief activities, and special interests.” How much untilled ground 
is there here for English librarians? And how much research work is there 
waiting for students of the future, who find that all the possible theses have 
been written on cataloguing and classification? The author’s list of principles 
number fourteen altogether, all of them the product of a balanced and con- 
siderate mind. I notice that she shows her adherence to the modernist group 
in this country by saying, “ Give preference to an inferior book that will be 
read to a superior one that will not,” and that she also insists on the necessity 
for promptness and regularity in the supply of new books, Theoretically, it 
makes no difference whether a book is added on publication or a year after, but 
impatience is a modern vice that must be pandered to for a larger purpose. 

In dealing with book selection Miss Haines covers much ground in a small 
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compass, and here again we are made to feel conscious of our lack of tools in 
England. There is the A.L.A. catalogue, the Booklist, with its annual cumulation 
Booklist books, the Bookman’s manual, the Book review digest, and the whole mass 
of the publications of the Wilson Company, of which Miss Haines says, “ They 
represent perhaps the most extensive and intensive system of conveying in- 
formation from printed matter that has yet come into existence.” Against 
that array we can sorrowfully show little but Sonnenschein. The sorrow, of 
course, comes entirely from me, not from Miss Haines, who is quite non- 
committal. Her list of current bibliographical aids is extraordinarily complete, 
and I see only one omission on the English side. She notices Whitaker's 
cumulative book list, but not the Simpkin Marshall list, which appears in Books of 
the month, and contains a complete list of new books classified under Dewey 
main heads and then alphabetically. 

The second section of the book, “ Values and appraisals,” deals with current 
book reviewing and book evaluation by libraries. With some warnings 
against the increasing habit of enthusiastic acceptance instead of critical 
appraisal which characterizes general reviewing, the chapter on book reviewing 
is mainly a survey of the leading periodicals. In English periodicals, the survey 
is short but surprisingly acute, though one views with some astonishment the 
inclusion of John 0’ London’s weekly as an aid to selection. The chapter on book 
evaluation by libraries was most interesting to me, and I suppose will be to 
most English librarians. Miss Haines advocates the practice of library review- 
ing and book evaluation by the staff for the use of staff meetings, called to reject 
or accept new books bought on approval, or to indicate the amount of duplica- 
tion necessary. Though the procedure appears rather too advanced, and the 
specimen library review slips too elaborate for the purpose they serve, I can 
imagine this practice being a most valuable one if adopted by English libraries. 
(Perhaps it is. If so, I should be glad to hear of it.) 1 have spoken before of 
what seems to me to be bad organization in that the people selecting books have 
no contact with the public reading them, while the people having contact with 
the public have little hand in book selection. Such “ book meetings” as Miss 
Haines describes would probably lead to better organization of book purchase, 
and also achieve that other desideratum of starting the assistant’s book education 
at the earliest possible age. 

After a chapter on annotation, Miss Haines proceeds to her third section, 
which she calls “ Substance and product.” In it she deals with the physical 
make-up of books, shortly surveys the virtues and iniquities of publishers, and 
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then deals at length with editions, series, and translations. Here, among other 
things, she notices one of the most constant minor difficulties of the book 
selector—the choice of the most useful edition in purchasing classics and semi- 
classics. While pointing out the necessity for the growth of personal know- 
ledge, she clarifies the matter with an erudition and comprehensiveness which 
compel the admiration, giving many details and hints of value. This con- 
centration on detail, and on highly important and useful detail, is only character- 
istic of the whole work. A list of books issued in America and England under 
different titles, a list of representative modern translators, a list of contempor- 
ary foreign novels in translation—these and other lists are thrown off almost in 
passing to illustrate a point, where another author would produce them with 
pride. 

Miss Haines’s lists come particularly to the fore in the fourth and longest 
section of the book, which is a survey of the most important classes of litera- 
ture. Her survey is of inspirational books rather than informative, and has 
certain limitations of subject. She does not, for instance, cover technology, 
philology, or the fine arts. Within her chapters, also, this emphasis on 
inspirational literature must be noticed. But these limitations are of her own 
choice, and must not be taken as criticisms. Rather is Miss Haines to be 
congratulated on realizing where general selection ends and the specialist steps 
in. I could wish, though, that she had left out natural science, where her 
touch is definitely unsure. But her chapters on biography, history, and social 
science are magnificent. Her aim is to stimulate the student rather than to 
inform the bibliographer, and the lists she gives at the conclusion of her chap- 
ters are not, as she says, intended to serve a bibliographical purpose. But 
despite that, I can see them being constantly useful in making basic stock 
provision, and English librarians will not find in them any American bias (I do 
not use the word in any derogatory sense). The books which one could mark 
as of doubtful value to an English library are never more than 15 per cent., and 
in some lists are as few as 8 per cent. 

The book concludes with a quotation from Clive Bell as the ideal to be 
aimed at by the book-selector. The quotation is: “A sense of values and 
reason enthroned.” That aptly describes one of the best and most constantly 
absorbing books on librarianship I have ever read. 

F. M. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
Town Hatt, 
CroypDon. 
16th September, 1935. 
The Editor, 
THe Liprary AsSISTANT. 

Dear Sir,— 

Some of your readers may be interested in an experiment we are trying 
in the Central Junior Library at Croydon. During September we have been 
holding a Hobbies Exhibition to encourage the children, not only to take up 
hobbies, but also to read about them, and since I have never heard of a similar 
exhibition being held in any other library—forgive me if this is merely my 
ignorance—I would like to describe it for the benefit of any other Junior 
Librarians who might care to try the idea for themselves. 

To begin with, then, The Junior library news, which is published every two 
months, contains an article on hobbies, urging the children to take up one for 
themselves, telling them to make use of the books in the library, and introducing 
them to those likely to be of greatest use to them by means of a list at the end. 
There is also a note drawing attention to the exhibition, and as the News is 
displayed in local schools as well as distributed from the library, most children 
in the district have come to hear about it. 

On arriving at the library the children are confronted by a large poster, 
“ Now Is The Time To Read About Your Hobby. Ask for Books on Carpentry,” 
etc., and a smaller one inviting them to look round. Most of the articles dis- 
played in the library have been lent by children who, either because they are 
helpers or because they are known personally by the staff, have heard that an 
exhibition was being prepared, and have taken a lively interest in doing all 
they could to make it a success. Each of the five notice-boards in the room 
represents a different type of hobby. The first one deals with handicrafts, for 
example, and on this are arranged coloured pictures of leatherwork and raffia- 
work, a leather pochette, some pewter brooches, a table runner decorated 
with coloured felt, a hand-made necklace, and a felt purse. On the top of the 
bookcases on either side this are of board examples of pewter-work, and 
basket-making, and a hand loom, with two small notices, in passe-partout 
frames, “ Pewter work is easy if you read about it first,” and “ Have you tried 
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simple basket-making ?” and next to these, books on the subjects. The other 
notice-boards are treated similarly. One is devoted to collecting—cigarette 
card, stamp, and scrap—and photography ; another to hobbies for girls, showing 
sewing, knitting, embroidery, etc. ; another to handiwork for boys—carpentry, 
brasswork, fretwork, and so on, and the last is entitled “ Outdoor and indoor 
hobbies,” with pictures and book jackets of gardening and cookery. 

One of the most fascinating corners of the exhibition, judging by the 
number of children who may be found there, is the toy collection. These 
toy;—birds, animals, and articles of furniture—cleverly made from natural 
objects such as shells and fir cones, were presented to the Junior Library by a 
reader, and their inclusion in the exhibition has meant that all our books on 
toy making are in circulation. Two small tables in the room hold various 
collections and books of information, and on a third is displayed a doll dressed 
in clothes made by hand a hundred years ago, along with some present-day 
needlework, Our youngest readers have not been forgotten, for they have a 
corner to themselves. A model sailing ship has sent out all our books on 
model making. A local florist has been kind enough to lend us one of those 
delightful miniature gardens that are so expensive to buy but are so easy to 
make at home, and our own aquarium, recently installed, provides another 
attraction. 

Our aim has been to bring hobbies and books together in the minds of the 


children, and to this end, wherever there is shown an example of a hobby, 


next to it is placed the appropriate books of instruction, and since the exhibition 
was opened we have found that it is almost as much as we can do to keep pace 
with the demand for this type of book. As the exhibition has proved to be so 
popular, we feel that, although it has meant a lot of extra work for the staff, 
it has been well worth while and is perhaps worthy of imitation. 


Yours faithfully, 
Marjoriez Kirsy. 


The Editor, 30th September, 1935. 
THe Liprary AsSISTANT. 
Dear Sir,— 


Enclosed find copy of a letter, the original of which has been sent to the 
Hon, Secretary of the Library Association with the original signatures attached. 
This is sent to you for inclusion in THe Lisrary AssIsTANT. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. G. O'Leary. 
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To THe Hon. SEcRETARY, COPY 
THe Liprary ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,— 1oth September, 1935. 
On page 21 of the County libraries manual, recently issued under the 
L.A. imprint, appears the following passage : 

“. . . There is a certain amount of repugnance in library professional 
circles to the idea of a small Government department with an inspectorate, but 
it is anticipated that in time this will be overcome in the interests of the smaller 
units, both county and municipal. It is obvious that an efficient service can 
have nothing to fear from inspection, while the value of inspection to backward 
areas would be of benefit to the library movement as a whole. . . .” 

We, the undersigned, wish to protest emphatically against the publication 
of such a passage in a book which, from its title-page, might appear to express 
views of a Committee of the Association. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the merits or demerits of an inspec- 
torate. We do, however, challenge the right or qualification of any body of 
county librarians and those who direct their activities, to speak for municipal 
librarians. Further, we deprecate most strongly the publication, in advance 
of any real discussion of and pronouncement upon inspectorate, by the L.A. of 
such a passage in a book which will be read by many members of local authorities, 
who may accept its views, as they accepted those of Small municipal libraries, as 
the authoritative and informed opinion of the Library Association. 

We feel that this passage may seriously embarrass many librarians who are 
directly responsible to their Committees, and we ask that this edition of the 
County libraries manual be forthwith withdrawn. 

Copies of this letter have been sent to the Press. 

We are, etc. 


T. E. CALLANDER. GrorcE R. BOLTON L. J. PACKINGTON. 
F, W. McLaren. J. G. Farapay. Donatp McDouea Lt. 
W. T. Creep. HarRoL_p GROooM. EpwarpD SYDNEY. 

H. E. Warress. W. H. SMeTTEM. O. W. STone. 

J. G. O'Leary. W. A. Munrorp. J. W. BEennetr. 

H. Hamitton Connor. W. A. FENTON. W. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
F, A. RICHARDS, GeorceE A. VALE. W. J. Harris. 


[We understand that the Council of the Library Association has given 
instructions that the following slip should be inserted in every copy of the 
County libraries manual : 

“In view of the fact that the County libraries manual is published by the 
Library Association, it may be assumed that its contents represent the 
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official views of that body, and this is, generally speaking, the case ; but it 
should be noted that the paragraph on page 21, headed ‘ A National Library 
Board,’ part of which is also quoted in the Preface, refers to a matter of 
policy to which the Association is not committed, and the Library Associa- 
tion therefore dissociates itself from the views therein expressed.”—Eb. ] 


THe Hon. Epiror, Pusuic Liprary, 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. St. GeorGE GATE, 
DONCASTER. 

Dear Sir,— 

May I contribute a few lines on the subject of examinations as con- 
ducted by the Library Association ? I hesitate to express dogmatic views, 
but feel that representation from the assistant’s side has been neglected. 

There are at present three stages in the examination—Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Final, which latter is taken in three parts. I have talked with 
many assistants, and all have reached the same conclusion as I myself, that 
difference between the standards required by the Elementary and Intermediate 
examinations is far too great. 

It is difficult to-day to pass the Intermediate examination at the first 
attempt. May I enquire whether the policy of the examiner is to raise the 
standard of the successful candidates, few as they are, or to introduce black 
despair and frustration in the hearts of many ? 

I submit that if the examinations were graded more carefully, and due 
consideration of the subjects set, the examiners would succeed at once in what 
I take to be their true intention, that of raising the standard of candidates and 
at the same time ensuring reasonable hope of success. This would be progress 
indeed. I would suggest that the Intermediate should be taken in two parts, 
and this I think would meet the difficulty if logic is displayed in the choice of 


scope and object. An examination is not judged by the percentage of failures, 


but rather by its quality and quantity of knowledge required. 

I do not think for one moment or fear that the examiners wish summarily 
to reduce the number of qualified assistants, but surely the tendency is set in 
that direction. 1 enter, then, a plea for the revision of the syllabus, and 
would welcome an exchange of opinion on this thorny subject. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK C, TIGHE. 
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Library co-operation in Europe, by J. H. P. Pafford. Library Association, 1935. 
pp. 354, 22 cm. 155. to members. 215. to non-members. 


\ X THO could have visualized, say fifteen years ago, a manual on library 
co-operation in Europe, bearing the imprint of the Library Associa- 
tion? The reflection is a cheering one for unrepentant idealists still 

in their thirties. Co-operation, you will be relieved to note, has ceased to be 
a subject for theoretical controversy: Mr. Pafford writes rather as scientific 
observer and historian, and his book is as full of meat as an egg. It will 
surprise many readers to disover how far inter-library co-operation has already 
advanced all over Europe; indeed, Great Britain is a comparative new-comer 
into the field. 

This book is planned in two parts: the first sets out the principles of co- 
operation and the nature and work of the special organizations involved, 
including union catalogues and national and regional bureaux. The second 
and larger part describes in detail the systems actually in operation in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Great Britain, Italy, France, Spain, 
Bulgaria, and Latvia ; concluding with an account of the various international 
societies concerned with co-operation between libraries. The survey, which 
is based on personal visits, questionnaires, and correspondence, is sur- 
prisingly detailed yet lucid, and in every instance full and up-to-date statistics 
are given concerning all aspects of inter-library loans and bibliographical 
enquiries, There is also a very formidable if not actually exhaustive biblio- 
graphy of 273 references. The table of contents is very detailed: this fact 
presumably accounts for the highly abridged character of the index. 

It would be equally misleading to attempt here either to summarize the 
results of such a wide and complex survey or to select points of special interest, 
which would be invidious and misleading. 

Personally, I was amused to note in the various national organizations the 
evidences of racial idiosyncrasy. Who would not have staked a modest bob 
on the portentous thoroughness.and scholarship of the Germans? Again, 
who but the Scandinavian races possess the secret of applying, time and 
again, with uniform success, that tiny dose of State-control—not too much and 


not too little? The Russians inevitably display a magnificent organization of 
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libraries of all kinds and a formidable array of regulations covering inter- 
library loans; but somehow I do not feel too sure about those conscript 
librarians at the Soviet farms and tractor-stations. France, again—an imposing 
little group of State-libraries, practically all in Paris, and—nothing else! So 
rey French ! 

This book brings out three important differences between Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe: first, our large copyright libraries do not normally lend 
books; secondly, our university libraries are not State-supported and do not 
normally serve non-members of their universities; thirdly, our larger public 


libraries, supported only from local rates, actually fulfil many of the functions 
elsewhere pertaining to State-endowed or State-subsidized libraries. Our 
larger public libraries are far less “ popular” in general character than the 


popular libraries which exist in most European countries, but which are 
excluded from all schemes of co-operation. 

It will be observed that our own schemes of co-operation, by including the 
smaller public libraries along with their larger brethren and scholarly libraries 
of all kinds, are actually venturing on new ground. The problem of “ lion- 
and-mouse ” co-operation (once aptly described as co-operation between the 
“gimmes ” and the “ gottems ”) is without European precedent. Mr. Pafford 
very fairly points out that the experience of all Union catalogues throughout 
Europe indicates conclusively that the percentage of unique entries (i.e. books 
of which only one copy exists among the group of libraries co-operating) is 
seldom less than 60 per cent.; further, he is convinced that these books are 
very evenly distributed. This is distinctly reassuring. After all, the people 
who abuse schemes of co-operation are surprisingly few; and we soon get to 
know them. 

This book ought to find a place in every librarian’s library. You may not 
need it for next May, but see that the Chief puts it on his next book-list. 

Lo aes Be 


Cataloguing: a textbook for use in libraries, by Henry A. Sharp. Introduction by 
L. Stanley Jast. London, Grafton, 1935. pp. ix, 314. Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 


Like the perfect catalogue, the perfect book on cataloguing is probably 
an impossibility; but the Deputy-Librarian of Croydon gives us here the 
best English book on Cataloguing since the 1913 Quinn. Mr. Sharp states 
that his book is planned as a text-book for examination students, and he 
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expresses the hope that it will also be of service to practising cataloguers, To 
the first group the volume will be invaluable, to the second its appeal will be 
more limited. 

The plan of the book is based on the examination syllabus of the L.A., and 
follows that order in its chapter headings. It begins with the history of 
cataloguing, follows with a comparative study of the rules of the British 
Museum, Cutter, and the Code, considers recent developments, and concludes 
with the “ mechanics,” or display methods for catalogues. 1 mention this order 
because I wish to draw attention to what I consider an error in a book designed 
for students. The history of cataloguing should be studied after the student 
has a sound grasp of what cataloguing is, and what good cataloguing implies. | 
believe this will be admitted in the next L.A. syllabus. . 

When explaining the application of various rules, Mr. Sharp adopts the 
practice of assembling at the end of the chapter all examples to illustrate an 
extensive group of rules. I found it a source of constant irritation to attempt 
to connect up the appropriate example with the explanation of the rule. As 
the examples serve the single purpose of illustrating the rules, why not print 
each example after the explanation to which it refers ? 

On the author entry students will receive skilful guidance and advice born 
of ripe experience, but in the chapter on subject-headings far less help will be 
found. Indeed, here the author does little more than reproduce the salient 
features of Cutter’s rules, and is very niggardly with examples. The pitfalls 
surrounding the choice of subject-headings and the care necessary in making 
sub-headings are rarely appreciated by cataloguing students, and I am sure that 
all teachers and students of cataloguing will wish that this part of the book had 
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received more generous treatment. iY, 
An interesting chapter on the proposed revision of the Anglo-American hi 
Code contains a warning that alterations of the rules cannot be tolerated now p 





that so many libraries have made the code the basis of their cataloguing practice. 
Revision along the lines of clearer definition of terms, more examples, and the 
drafting of rules for subject entry is all that the long-sitting committee should 
attempt. 

The absence of an annotated list of cataloguers’ reference books and the 
rather inadequate treatment of special cataloguing (local material, music, 
manuscripts, etc.), annotation, the compilation of bulletins and catalogue 
display methods, are probably due to the author’s desire to keep within the 
limits of one volume. I have finished the book with the feeling that it has 
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attempted too much. Cataloguing is a heavy charge on most library budgets, 
and to obtain the utmost value for the money spent text-books should be 
wailable to help library workers to produce good cataloguing and when 
possible save time in cataloguing operations. Comprehensive treatment of 
cataloguing rules provides ample material for one volume; cataloguing practice 
(i.e. the application of the rules to special classes, guidance in selecting subject- 
headings, the advantages of various forms of catalogues) would provide scope 
for another full-size volume; and what may be termed the “ mechanics of 
cataloguing "—display methods, organizing a cataloguing department, union 
cataloguing, and co-operative cataloguing—provide plenty of material for a 
third volume. 

I have said enough to make it clear that Mr. Sharp has written a book that 
will stimulate all who are interested in library cataloguing, and will end by 
repeating that it is an invaluable book for those studying the L.A. syllabus for 


the intermediate examination, 
Vv. W. 


THE DIVISIONS 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 

N Wednesday, 2nd October, the Division held a Meeting at Gosport. 
Members met on the Gosport Hard, and under the guidance of Mr. L. 
Beach (Librarian of Gosport) were conveyed by ’bus to the Ashley 
Wallpaper Works, where the party were shown modern methods of manufacture. 
After the inspection tea was served and enjoyed at the Swiss Café, High Street. 
The General Meeting took place in the same room, when Mr. L. Burgess, of 
Southampton, read a paper on the “ Bliss classification.” Mr. Burgess, who knew 
his subject, dealt with it in an interesting manner, illustrating many of his 
points, and making it simple for his listeners to understand. At the end of the 
reading members were invited to ask questions. This invitation was accepted, 

and questions kept Mr. Burgess busy until the close of the meeting. 


LIBRARY BOOK 
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